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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

Ever fashion such a tale 
As the Phrygians shall murmur 
As they stoop at their distaffs 
Whispering with Lydians 
Splendid with weight of gold . . . 

The translations of Sappho and Leonidas do not deserve 

mention. Some of the Latin poetry of the Renaissance which 

Mr. Aldington gives us is translated for the first time, and 

some may be found in Mr. Pound's Spirit of Romance. 

Mr. Flint has done a service in translating the Mosella, but 

is not a "boat propelled with oars" the same thing as a 

row-boat? T. S. Eliot 

The Divine Comedy, translated by Henry Johnson. Yale 

University Press. 

It is assuredly an honorable ambition that prompts one 
to the difficult and ungrateful task of translating metrically 
the entire Divine Comedy, line for line; and it is an honor- 
able procedure to "rely solely," as Professor Johnson has 
done, "on one's control of the English medium, unaided." 
He has indeed been as "faithful" as he claims. More: he 
has shown himself sturdy, dogged, ploddingly, professorially 
persistent. He has made a real campaign, like the British 
in Picardy — a trench a day, a town a week ; and on page 436 
he reaches duly the church triumphant and the luce eterna. 

But a line-for-line translation of Dante must always tip 
toward prose. The verbal glamour is necessarily lost; the 
finely-woven chain of the terza rima — a web of steel and 
of flowers — is sacrificed no less. We are likely to have, when 
all's done, not the carved marbles of a Florentine duomo, 
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but only a plain, neat, four-square edifice in colonial brick; 
not samite or cloth-of-gold, but simple serge or cheviot; not 
beccaficos or peacocks' tongues, but just everyday roast beef 
and boiled potatoes. It cannot be said that the present trans- 
lation seems less conscientiously humdrum than one in prose 
(such as Norton's), or one on the same line-for-line plan 
(such as Longfellow's), or one in short paragraphs of literal 
prose, corresponding to each terzina (such as the co-operative 
version issued by Dent). Indeed, it would not be difficult 
to go farther and indicate passages where Professor Johnson 
has renounced advantages of epithet and rhythm rightly 
his. Briefly, here as elsewhere, the Unbeschreibliche does not 
get itself gethan. 

, The present volume is absolutely without notes, except 
for a few pages devoted, curiously, to the translation of 
Latin phrases. However, in conjunction with another book 
of the right sort, it might serve a useful lexicographical pur- 
pose. Alongside of some good Italian text that has a liberal 
provision of notes both grammatical and historical — old 
Bianchi's, let us say — it would become a real help, as a pony 
or even as a dictionary, for the American student who has 
taken up Dante a little before being prepared for him. 
A handsome volume, inside and out. H. B. F. 
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